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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
THE HOME 


WE give considerable space this 
week to the reports of two committees 
bearing on the work of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, con- 
cerning which UNITy will have a word 
of editorial comment soon. The mat- 
ters touched on in these reports are of 
interest to all workers in the field of 
Western Unitarianism, and we com- 
mend its reading to all. 


THE excellent study work done in 
some of our Unity clubs and circles is 
attested in the following extract from 
a private letter: ‘‘ When twenty girls 
and boys have each read Frances 
Cooke’s ‘Channing,’ read and studied 
his ‘Baltimore Sermon’ read the 
sketch of Emerson’s life, and spent 
four weeks on his ‘ Divinity School 
Address’ — would n’t you say that 
good ought to come of it? Now we 
begin Frances Cooke’s Life of Parker, 
three copies of which are in our Sun- 
day-school library. Two scholars 
will read the book in one week and 
this, with the Sermon on ‘The Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity ’ 
will finish the year’s work in my 
Class.’’ 


MAURICE THOMPSON discusses in a 
late number of the /zdependent the in- 
fluence of the religious journals on the 
development of a correct literary 
taste, finding that the high standards 
represented by our leading magazines, 
artistically and intellectually, are also 
reached in gratifying degree by our 
religious periodicals. Time was when 
the novel, play and opera were 
tabooed subjects i in pious circles ; now 
they are coming to be the recognized 
adjuncts of culture among all intelli- 
gent people. Religion and art have 


always served as each other’s allies, 
says Mr. Thompson, who finds the 
‘‘hope of a growing world’’ not in 
belief in the ‘‘ sufficiency of the Bible 
Code’’ but in ‘‘ the fusion of science 
and religion, and art and religion.’’ 
The religious newspaper, he thinks, 
is freeing itself from the ‘‘ old-time 
lugubriousness . . . the hysteria of fear, 
into a calm, healthy, solid state of 
faith which accepts whatever is true 
as cumulative Christian evidence.’’ 
We think so too, though we often 
wish growth in this direction were a 
little more rapid. Weare afraid the 
religious press is entitled to scarcely 
more credit than the pulpit asa leader 
in advanced and tolerant sentiment. 


A SECULAR funeral service is by no 
means so uncommon a thing as it once 
was. It happens not infrequently in 
these days of mental revolt from the 
old creeds, that some brave and bonest 
man who has proved himself able to live 
out his convictions while in the flesh, 
directs an order of funeral exercises 
which shall suitably end such a life. 
This was the case with Prof. H. D. 
Garrison, well-known in this city, 
whose funeral service was conducted 
with the aid of neither clergyman nor 
church, his old friend, Prof. E. S. 
Bastin, delivering the address which 
we print in our Church-Door Pulpit, 
where we believe it finds as fitting 
place as any of the other discourses 
which have appeared there from time 
to time. 


THE question of woman’s relation 
to the church, which in the Methodist 
denomination has taken the form of a 
demand to recognize women with 
men as delegates to the General Con- 
ference, has lately presented itself in 
the Presbyterian body in a suggestion 
from the General Assembly that pro- 
vision be made for a new order of dea- 
conesses, which suggestion was dis- 
cussed by the Chicago Presbytery and 
rejected. Phoebe, whom Paul com- 
mended in one of the Roman epistles, 
is the single but sufficient example on 
which the Assembly based the new 
claim, but not one that afforded a con- 
clusive argument to the Chicago gath- 
ering ; which, however, couched its 
rejection of the proposition in respectful 
and sympathetic, if rather general, 
terms,commending the work of women 
in the churches, and admitting their 
right to larger recognition and respon- 
sibility therein. 


A WRITER in the Adlantic, Percival 
Lowell, thinks the spirit of political 
progress, so actively at work in Japan 
the past few years, is marked by a de- 
gree of recklessness. He describes 
the career of Japan in this respect as 
‘‘acrobatic,’’ and thinks that many un- 
foreseen but certain results of a disas- 
trous rather than orderly and progres- 
sive nature will follow. ‘*‘ Dame Na- 
ture,’’ he says ‘‘is not addicted to 
jumps,’’ and adds that all healthy prog- 
ress is continuous—-not spasmodic. This 
renews a discussion as old as Goethe. 
The author of Faust was one of the 
first apostles of the creed of continuous 
evolution as opposed to that brought 
about by special or violent methods, 
the evolution of law in place of the 
evolution of miracle. The theory is 
one that appeals to all scientific minds, 
yet we must not forget that the law 
must in some way include and explain 


the miracle: And even Nature, we 
suspect, does sometimes proceed by 


‘upheaval of an earthquake, 


jumps, accomplishing in a few hours 
volcanic turmoil and eruption, or the 
results 
which would otherwise require ages 
of slow, incessant labor. Similarly in 
the social world revolution is a distinct 
and necessary feature of evolution. 
As history proceeds, the slower and 
peacefuller processes of growth gain 
over the shorter and warlike,—that is 
all. We shall not, therefore, feel ap- 
prehensive in regard to Japan because 
she has so swiftly accomplished the 
ends of free and individual govern- 
ment, counting it rather her good for- 
tune and the world’s that she has been 
as quick to act as to see, immediately 
applying, and to the nearest need, the 
truths gained from the study of other 
and more advanced nations. 


A NOVEL, but pleasing ceremony, 
one founded alike in reason and ten- 
der sentiment, was the dedication of 
the new home of James P. and Ruth 
M. Gardner in this city. by the pastor 
and members of the church of their 
communion, All Souls, on the evening 
of February 27. The exercises opened 
with the singing of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ and was followed by a brief 
responsive service, arranged for the 
occasion and embodying sentiments 
suitable to the occasion. The home 
fire was lighted by the wife and 
mother, the evening lamp by Mr. 
Gardner, and the baby fingers of the 
little one were pressed into service 
in turning up the lights around the 
festal board. Original songs con- 
tributed by friends, a brief prayer, 
and benediction, completed the exer- 
cises. That written by Mr. Gannett 
we shall soon print. Unity extends 
its congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner, and looks to see happy and 
helpful influences radiate from a home 
centre thus established. 


SoME of the replies to the question 
of our anniversary number, ‘‘ What 
shall Unity do?’’ came too late for 
publication. One friend writes urging 
our ‘greater interest in the theory of 
Modern Spiritualism. Another re- 
peats the words of a young man in 
London, who on hearing Stopford 
Brooke writes longingly to his friend 
of a possible Unitarian ritual that 
shall contain the richness and beauty 
of the old church, wedded to the pro- 
gressive belief of the new. We think 
we have gone a long way towards se- 
‘curing this in ‘‘Unity Hymns and 
Chorals,’’ which, however, sadly needs 
an enlargement of its responsive serv- 
ices, drawn not from the Bible alone, 
but all bibles, Christian and Pagan, 
ancient and modern. Still another 
friend writes, humorously, marveling 
at our courage in soliciting so wide a 
reply to our question and extending 
sympathy for the inevitable trials of 
selection it must have imposed on us, 
trusting, however, that the law of 
“the survival of the fittest’’ will 
bring us through, and that we may 
‘‘find safety not in but from a 
multitude of counsellors.’’ We do 
not feel in need of the sympathy, 
which, however, we accept and lay by 
for future use. 


THE writer of the article on ‘‘Walter 
Besant’s ‘Demoniac,’ ’’ in a late num- 
ber of Unity has been taken to task 
for a too severe arraignment of that 
class of social offenders with which 
the book deals, and a too unsympa- 


appetite there discussed ; but confir- 
mation of the views there expressed 
comes froma high quarter. Henry 
A. Hartt, M.D., contributes an article 
to the Arena on the subject, in which 
he takes the ground that, while drunk- 
enness is in many cases and at a certain 
late stage, a disease, it is more often 
acrime. He says: ‘‘In all instances 
of this malady which have come un- 
der my observation it has invariably 
been the effect of a long course of 
willful dissipation. . . . The disease 
is always produced by a continuous 
habit of vicious indulgence.’’ He 
adds, and we heartily agree, that far 
too much importance is attached to 
heredity inthis matter. The doctrine 
of the ‘‘ sinsof the fathers’’ has been 
dismissed from the consideration of 
thinking minds as a religious dogma, 
its unreasonableness and injustice, 
there, being now easily seen. We 
have yet to learn to accept the facts 
of the theory of heredity as taught by 
modern science, without making a 
fetich of it. If heredity were half as 
potent a factor in social and individual 
progress as certain would-be scientists 
would have us believe, the world’s 
growth would have been in a retro- 
grade direction from the first. The 
forces that can resist and overcome 
evil, inherited or acquired, must be 
greater than those creating the evil, 
or progress is impossible. Infirmity 
of will lies at the bottom of nearly all 
wickedness and.suffering. 


ee 


Editorial Correspondence. 


DEAR UNITY:—Nature knows best 
how to get through a mountainous 
country; at least so thought the en- 
gineers who laid out the B. & O. rail- 
road track from Chicago to Wash- 
ington. When they struck the hard 
part of it, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Ohio river, they simply 
followed along the bed of any little 
river or mountain brook that was 
going in something of the right direc- 
tion, until they came to the end of 
that, and then they bored a hole 
through the mountain until they found 
another stream, and then followed 
that until they finally got to Wash- 
ington, and a very interesting though 
a very crooked route it is. When 
people get over the scare of such 
continuous and rapid ‘snake track- 
ings,’’ and when the management can 
persuade the public that their route is 
as safe and as sure to be on time as 
any other road, then the B. & O. must 
become one of the most popular rail- 
roads east of the Rocky mountains. 
At least your senior found it so as he 
came over it for the first time last 
Monday. Hecame flying away from 
a week’s routine of inspiring work in 
Chicago with and for Unity and All 
Souls Church, and to a week of sight- 
seeing in and around Washington. 
The most memorable and helping 
thing in the journey was the little old 
red brick building at Harper’s Ferry, 
marked JOHN BROWN’S For?T. More 
rugged than the rocky face of the 
mountains about there is the figure of 
this bold disturber of a poisonous 
peace. He tunneled a more formid- 
able mountain than the B. & O. rail- 
road. He made, once more, law 
breaking sublime. . 

In Washington, the first thing was 
to see Congress die. This year, it 
expired in a picturesque manner. So 
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home to stay. The Republicans con- 
soled themselves at the close by sing- 
ing ‘* Marching thro’ Georgia,’’ to 
which the Democrats responded with 
the too suggestive air of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet Home.’’ Looking at the Senate, 
there is cause for the doleful lover of 
the ‘‘ good old times gone’’ to draw 
many a sigh as he notes the fact that 
Evarts, Hoar, Edmunds, Sherman and 
several others have passed so long ago 
the snow line and are nearing the 
zone of silence. Where are the men 
who are to take their place coming 
from? I doubt not but that they are 
on the way. The sensations of your 
correspondent during the closing hours 
of the legislation were like those of the 
poor old lady who was so moved by 
the sight of the ocean because for 
‘‘once she saw one thing of which 
there was plenty.’’ So here for a 
while there seemed to be plenty of 
money for anything and for every- 
thing, as the appropriation bill rolled 
its generous lengths along over chink- 
ing millions of gold. And all this 
seemed justified to our amateur eyes 
by a visit to the abundant vaults of 
the sub-Treasury department. In this 
presence, the inspiration is upon us to 
start, as soon as we arrive in Chicago, 
the movement for a $100,000 Emerson 
endowment fund for the Western Con- 
ference, and a $2,000 fund for the 
development of permanent quarters for 
the summer Assembly and Sunday- 
school and Ministers’ Institute under 
the auspices of the W. U.S. S. Society. 


The Industrial Era predicted by 
Herbert Spencer is already well under 
way, as one sees by going about these 
ever attractive and ever hospitable 
government buildings and exhibits. 
‘*Qld Probability’’ has been trans- 
ferred with all his belongings from the 
War Department to the Agriculture 
Department. Once his prophesies were 
needed to tell when to shoot, now it is 
to tell when to plant and make hay. 
And science in the Agricultural build- 
ing is busy raising the bacteria that 
devastate the oats and cause the‘‘peach 
yellows’’ and such cattle. At the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery in the octagon room 
just back of Powers’ matchless ‘‘Greek 
Slave’’ hangs now Millet’s ‘‘Knitting 
Lesson’’; it is not in the catalogue 
yet, and how delightfully finished it 
is in its warm colors. No sombre 
shadows here, such as the photographs 
would indicate, but all full of that 
vigorous life which is necessary to the 
fullest feelings. It takes health to 
love as to be wholly lovely. 

This picture also belongs to the 
industrial era. Toil, not penance, 
makes the devout and grateful heart 
to-day. It is interesting also to note 
the decline of the military spirit. We 
have been four days in Washington 
and have not encountered a sentinel 
with a bayonet or seen a military 
squad. Most of the swords to be seen 
around here seem to have belonged to 
General Washington. Notwithstand- 
ing the cold wave, Mt. Vernon was 
still a veritable shrine worthy the visit 
of any lover of freedom. Nothing is 
more touching about this touching 
place than the evidences of the love 
that existed between Washington, the 
stately American, and La Fayette, the 
valorous Frenchman. The most sug- 
gestive theme for a poem I have seen 
is the key of the Bastille, which 
La Fayette gave to Washington, and 
which is on exhibit at Mt. Vernon. 
Will not some one of UNITY’s increas- 
ing line of poets sing us the song of the 
‘‘ Key of the Bastille’’ ? ie De 

Washington, March 6, 1891. 


The Method of Evolution. 


In connection with the course of 
Sunday-school lessons just published 
in Unity, the following distinctions 
may not be without value: 

First, it is important to distinguish 
between evolution and Darwinism. 


Evolution is a comprehensive ‘term, 
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and stands in opposition to the theory 
of Special Creation for the doctrine 
that the different forms of life, includ- 
ing what were formerly thought to be 
independent species, have been evolved 
from a common ancestral form. All 
scientists of any repute at the present 
time are evolutionists. They differ 
as tothe means by which evolution 
has been effected. 


Prominent among these means is 
what is properly called Darwinism, 
that is, as Darwin himself called it, 
‘‘natural selection,’’ or as Mr. Spen- 
cer prefers to call it, ‘‘ the survival of 
the fitttest.’’ All evolutionists recog- 
nize this as a prominent factor in 
evolution. They differ as to the 
extent to which other factors have co- 
operated with it. 


Darwin, for instance, made much in 
addition, of sexual selection, and this 
means not only the success of the 
stronger males in the competition for 
the possession of the females, which 
is but a special case of ‘‘ the survival 
of the fittest,’’ but also the taste of 
the female in selecting as her mate a 
male of a particular color or form, and 
thus perpetuating those peculiarities. 
Mr. Wallace thinks that this has 
played a very unimportant part in 
evolution, if indeed it has had any 
influence at all. 

Darwin, also, though he made little 
of them, recognized as auxiliary fac- 
tors the direct effect of the environ- 
ment, and the influence of use and 
disuse in strengthening or weaken- 
ing particular organs. Mr. Spencer 
makes much of these factors, while 
Mr. Wallace is inclined to reject them 
entirely. 

There is a sharp controversy over 
the question whether qualities which, 
instead of being congenital, have been 
acquired during the life of the parent, 
can be transmitted to offspring. Mr. 
Spencer argues in the affirmative. The 
prevailing trend of scientific thought 
seems to be in the other direction. If 
acquired qualities are not inheritable, 
it is clear that neither the direct effect 
of the environment, nor use and dis- 
use can have had anything to do with 
the origination of separate species. 

Mr. Wallace, then, makes more of 
Natural Selection than either of the 
others, and may be called more ofa 
Darwinian than Darwin himself, as 
regards the evolution of physical life. 
He differs radically from Darwin, 
however, as to the origin of man’s 
moral and intellectual nature. This, 
he maintains, is in some way an im- 
partation from the world of spirit, and 
marks an essential difference between 
man and the lower animal world. 


The two sides of the controversy 
over the transmissibility of acquired 
peculiarities are well presented in Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Factors of Organic Evolu- 
tion,’’ and the fourteenth chapter of 
Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Darwinism.’’ 

H. D. M. 


‘*Theology by Starlight.’’ 


It may not be generally known that 
in our. band of Unitarian ministers, 
we have two astronomers. One has 
chief charge of the sun spots, but looks 
after the law of gravitation in recess- 
time. The other sees to the double 
stars. Each of-them has put his 
astronomy into a noble tract. The 
first one, Mr. Calthrop, of Syracuse, 
calls his by the Name of Names—the 
single word, ‘‘God.’’ Perhaps noth- 
ing nobler is published by the A. U. A. 
The second, Mr. Mann, of Omaha, 
calls his, just published in our ‘‘ Unity 
Mission ’’ series, ‘‘ Theology by Star- 
light.’’ It contrasts the traditional 
Christian theology, founded on the 
geocentric theory of things, with the 
new theology that dawns to match 
that vast universe which knowledge 
of the stars and starry space to-day 
reveals toman. Eighty million stars, 
each one a sun suggesting solar sys- 
tems, probably lie within the watch 
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of the great Lick telescope, and our 
earth in weight is not one 300,oooth 
part of our own little solar system. 
Men think of the interstellar space in 
which the eighty million systems 
swim! ‘‘ What part of this space is 
occupied by our earth? The curious 
reader can express it for himself by 
writing after a decimal point forty 
noughts,and then a poor lone r.’’ And 
after resting, he must remember that 
this is only present telescopic space, 
with all the ultra-telescopic space on 
every side surrounding it. We con- 
fess we do not see so plainly as Mr. 
Mann seems to, why, if an infinite 
God be granted, our new conception 
of this star-tracked universe renders 
the common Christian theology, with 
its incarnation and redemption doc- 
trines, a logical veductio ad absurdum; 
but it renders that scheme of provi- 
dence an almost infinite historical un- 
likelihood. And the following question 
seems to fall with crushing force upon 
the common creed : 

‘‘T should like to submit to any 
intelligent orthodox believer, with so 
much as a smattering of the new 
astronomy, a supposition and a ques- 
tion. Suppose Copernicus and Gal- 
ileo had lived in the first century of 
our era, and been followed by Kepler, 
and Newton, and Herschel, and La- 
place, and Leverrier, and the rest, 
who have made the stars toshine with 
a light they had not before, and that 
so, in the days when Christian doc- 
trine was being formulated, there had 
been spread abroad through the world 
such conceptions of the universe as 
educated people have to-day ; suppose 
Paul, and Ignatius, and Tertullian, 
and Augustine had observed with the 
telescope and perceived all that Secchi 
and Dawes, and Webb, and other 
churchmen of our day have perceived 
of the majesty and glory, the length 
and breadth of creation ; in that case, 
I ask, is it likely that the doctrines 
commonly called Christian would ever 
have been promulgated ? ”’ 

Does the new-seen truth, that our 
earth-home is ‘‘a speck which might 
be annihilated to-morrow and not be 
missed beyond its immediate neigh- 
borhood,’’— does this depress us with a 
sense of human insignificance? Mr. 
Mann answers: ‘‘ Though the truth 
make me out to be nothing or the 
shadow of nothing, I want the truth ; 
though it slay me, I will praise it.’’ 
But in fact, the star-thought humbles 
only to exalt: ‘‘The mind that 
reaches across the mighty spaces, 
weighs and measures the stars, per- 
ceives what they are made of, foresees 
their movements, reads their age-long 
cycles, naturally becomes conscious of 
a greatness like that which it contem- 
plates,’’— of a power that marks the 
triumph of mind over the immensi- 
ties. And more than this the star- 
thought gives; in its light this 
universe of infinite majesty comes to 
glow with intelligence through and 
through. ‘‘Dealing with matter, all 
the emphasis of Science is upon mind.’’ 
And_ therefore, rising to theology 
again, ‘‘how immensely has the idea 
of God been exalted! Weseem to be 
just beginning to perceive Him as He 
is. The purport of that word znfinite, 
and of that other word eferna/, is com- 
ing to be felt, as creation widens im- 
measurably to our vision, and the 
duration of visible things stretches 
from a dateless past to a _ future 
no less inconceivably remote, We 
are at the beginning of an epoch 
which must of mecessity create 
a new theology, unless faith is to 
shrivel as knowledge advances, and 
disappear from the face of the earth. 
That surely is not to be. Science is 
not to supersede religion. The better 
knowledge calls only for a yet deeper 
reverence ; the need of faith greatens 
with the wider outlook ; the thought 
of God leaps in the heart as mysteries 
and sublimities unfold to view. Our 
beliefs may wear the old names, but 
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they rest on new grounds, and are in 
substance changed. They are of this 
present time, in full accord with 
known facts; so their faces are not 
ashamed ; they have not to apologize 
for being here. They are nourished 
upon every word of God ; every new 
discovery furthers their growth. They 
will be larger to-morrow than they 
are to-day.”’ . 

By ouf quotations we are trying to 
send our readers to the tract itself.* 
‘* Better is it to have no theology than 
to have one that can not stand the 
starlight.’’ W. C. G. 


Men and Things. 


PROF. FELIX ADLER lectured before the 
Society for Ethical Culture in Chicago, 
March Ist, on ‘‘ Evolution and Religion.’’ 
Mr. Salter is announced for two discourses 
during the month, on “Ethics and Theol- 
ogy’’ and ‘‘ Ethics and Philosophy.’’ Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton isto speak on the 29th on 
‘‘The Meaning of Morals.’’ 


MR. EDwIN D. MEAD, of Boston, who ison 
a short visit to Chicago and vicinity, occupied 
the platform of the Ethical Culture Society, 
March 8th, on “The First Independent.”’ 
He is also to lecture on the evening of 
March 13th, in Unity Church, on ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’s Relations to the Great West.’’ 


THE Houghton-Mifflin House have just 
sent to our sanctum their new portrait of 
James Russell Lowell, an excellent piece of 
lithographic work, a speaking likeness of the 
foremost American of to-day. Let our Unity 
Club rooms, church parlors, homes and 
studies welcome the face and give it wall 
room. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Berlin 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
Mozart in the capital of Germany, which 
strangely enough does not yet possess a 
Beethoven statue. At the head of the 
Mozart committee are Messrs. Joachim, 
Blumner and Bargiel. 


MEISSONIER was one of the many little 
men who have~ played big parts in the 
world’s history. His head was large and his 
shoulders were rather broad, but his body was 
short and slender. His legs were small and 
insignificant, but they answered Abraham 
Lincoln’s test, in being long enough to reach 
to the ground. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY desirous of offering 
an education to girls of limited means, has 
adopted a plan for reducing living expenses 
that is common in colleges for men. A cot- 
tage will be fitted up as a club house with 
tooms for about fifteen students, who will 
have use of dining-room, kitchen and laun- 
dry. With the help of one servant the stu- 
dénts can do all the work of the house, not 
giving more than two hours each day of their 
time. A nominal sum will also be paid to 
the seminary for tuition, furnishings, etc., 
the expense to each student being regulated 
by the style of living. The seminary will 
have sufficient oversight of the management 
of the club to insure a hygienic as well as 
an econimical mode of living. A teacher 
will reside in the house and the students will 
be subject to the usual regulations. 


MANY readers of UNITY will be interested 
in the following extract from a recent issue 
of the daily 7zmes, of Pittsburg: 

Mr. Anson U. Hancock, author of the 
‘*Genius of Galilee,’’ an excellent volume 
noticed in this column a few weeks ago, is a 
cousin of Principal C. B. Wood, of the Pitts- 
burg High School. Mr. Hancock is an 
Ohio man by birth, having been born in 
Fulton County, near Toledo. He went to 
Nebraska in his youth with his parents. 
Although his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather bore the illustrious name of 
John Hancock, they were only very re- 
motely, if at all, connected with Hancock 
of the Declaration of Independence, as they 
were English. Mr. Anson Hancock, in his 
independence of thought and speech might 
worthily claim a spiritual kinship with the 

reat soul who gave his voice for the free- 

om of the colonies. After studying at the 
University of Nebraska, in Lincoln, he en- 
tered the law, and was in due time chosen a 
county judge. His taste for literature led 
him while a lawyer to spend his leisure in 
newspaper work. He was an uncompromis- 
ing Republican, and that and his resolute 
way of saying what he thought on any sub- 
ject presented to him, cost him his judge: 
ship. He was nominated for the district 
bench of the district in which Omaha is 
located, but a political landslide caused 
Judge Hancock and his whole ticket to go 
down. He has in preparation two more vol- 
umes, one of which is ‘‘The Evolution of 
the Dug-out.’’ The Dug-out, it may be re- 
marked, is the cave, or something like it, 
in which the pioneers of Nebraska nestled 
until they could afford a more civilized style 


‘of house.’’ 
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 Gontributed and Selected. 


The Cross and ‘‘The Stars and 
Stripes.’’ 


REV. F. lL. HOSMER. 


(Written for the dedication of Unity Church, Decorah, 
lowa.) 

‘In this sign we conquer.’’ ’Tis the symbol 
of our faith, 

Made holy by the might of Love triumphant 
over death ; 

He finds his life who loseth it, forevermore 
it saith : 

The Truth is marching on 


From age to age they gather, all the brave 
of heart and strong, 

In the strife of Truth with Error, of the 
Right against the Wrong ; 


I can see their gleaming banner, I can hear | 


their triumph-song : 
The Right is marching on ! 


The earth is circling onward, out of shadow 
into light ; 
The stars have shone above us still, however 
dark the night ; 
For every martyr’s stripe there glows a bar 
of morning bright: : 
And Love is marching on ! 


Lead on, O cross of martyr-faith, with thee 
is victory ; 
Shine o’er us, stars and reddening dawn, till 
the full day shall be; 
On earth his kingdom cometh, and with joy 
our eyes shall see: 
Our God is marching on! 


Reports on the Work of the W. 
W. U. C. 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON DISBANDING. 


The committee appointed last May 
to consider the question of disbanding 
the conference, hereby give notice 
that at the next annual meeting in 


May there will be presented a resolu- | 


tion to disband the conference for the 
following considerations : 

The object of the Conference is to 
arouse and sustain the interest and 
co-operation of women in the Unita- 
rian work of the West. This work is 
most fully represented by the Western 
Unitarian. Conference. Women are 
now welcomed as full and active 
members of this conference, and their 
interest is dissipated by multiplicity 
of organizations for the same end. 

The resolution will also urge upon 
individual members and local circles 
the importance of a closer identifica- 
tion with the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and will provide for the 
transfer of such business and execu- 
tive interests as shall be necessary to 
secure the continuance of all work now 
done by the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, under the auspices 
of the Western Unitarian Conference 
and other existing organizations. 

There will probably be also a minor- 


ity report of the commnuittee. 


MARION MURDOCK, 
MILa F. TUPPER, 
VICTORIA M. RICHARDSON. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, a minority of the 
committee appointed to consider the 
question of disbanding the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, desire 
to present the following reasons for 
the continued existence of this organ- 
ization. 

I. Weare doing a work identical 
in spirit and interest with that of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and in 
the way proposed by that body itself, 
so that to disband for a ‘‘closer iden- 
tification’’ with that body would be 
to show distrust of its recommenda- 
tion; inasmuch as women were /rvom 
the first welcomed to full and active 
membership of that conference, and 
there is no special reason mow for dis- 
continuing the work to which we were 
called by a resolution passed in the 
Western Conference at Toledo in 1877. 

II. It is doubted if, on the giving 
up the Women’s Conference there 
would be as much interest either in the 
general work or in the Conference 
meetings in May. While the activity 
and interest ofa few prominent women 
might receive an impetus or stimulus 
from the feeling that they were more 


thoroughly members of the Western 


Conference, we believe that in 
numbers the interest would be les- 
sened. 


III. It is desirable that there 
should be one women’s organization 
standing openly for the broadest basis 


of fellowship, more especially as so 


recently this basis has been rejected 


_by the National Alliance, which again 
can hardly carry on the work in the 
West so well as the organization 
already acquainted with the ground 
and which is in the field. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. W. LEARNED, 
M. S. SAVAGE. 


| 
| 
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FROM THE COMMITTEE ON JOINING THE 
ALLIANCE. 

The committee appointed by the 
| Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence to consider plans for joining the 
_National Alliance of Unitarian and 
other liberal Christian Women beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

It seems best to recall the circum- 
stances that led to the appointment 
of this committee. The plans fora 
National Alliance met with much 
favor among friends of the W. W. U. 
C. for reasons that may be briefly 
summed up as follows. First, Unita- 
rian women in different parts of the 
country need the inspiration that 
comes from the sense of working to- 
gether, as well as the personal com- 
radeship sure to spring from each 
national gathering ; second, the work 
‘itself could be done better by an 
| organization which should enlist the 
cordial co-operation of all societies in 
| the field; third, the Alliance would 
leave the local branches free to do 
their own work in their own way, 
asking only for reports and for one- 
third of the membership fees, the 
other two thirds and all money raised 
to be free from central control ; again 
annual meetings should be held at 
the time of the National Conference, 
thus insuring as _- representative 
gatherings as possible, while con- 
ferences could be held in different sec- 
tions of the country at fitting times 
and places ; finally, the broad and 
beautiful spirit shown continually by 
those who may, perhaps, be called 
leaders in this movenent, commanded 
equal trust and breadth from us, who 
were no less interested in the ends 
desired. 

The way seemed thus open for 
wider, more harmonious and more 
effective work, when, as our annual 
meeting drew near, two complications 
forced tnemselves on our attention. 
The first was the introduction into 
the name of the new society, of the 
limiting phrase ‘‘Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women.’’ The second was the 
statement generally made and ac- 
cepted by members of both bodies, 
that the W. W. U. C. could not join 
the Alliance as an organization with- 
out radical changes in the constitution 
of the latter which would seem to re- 
duce it from a truly national body to 
a federation of allied societies. While 
admitting the impossibility of entering 
the National Alliance as an Associate 
Alliance, we might perhaps join it as 
a Branch, but this problem has not 
yet been definitely settled by the 
Board of the Alliance to which it has 
been referred. With the question of 
disbanding the W. W. U. C., which 
came up in this connection, this com- 
mittee has nothing to do, as its con- 
sideration has been intrusted to 
others. It thus remains for us to ex- 
amine the first obstacle in the way, 
the change in name. The phrase, 
‘‘Other Liberal Christian Women,’’ 
was introduced deliberately into the 
constitution in order to conciliate the 
spirit that insists on the Christian 
name before recognizing the Christ- 
like spirit. It isa barrier which shuts 
out our Jewish members and our friends 
in the Ethical Culture societies from 
full companionship with us, even 
when working for the same ends, 


| 
| 
| 


since they can not conscientiously 
claim the Christian name. We think 
the word Christian too good a word 
for such uses, and believe that the 
spirit of Jesus should teach us to keep 
our religious fellowship, as open as we 
believe God’s love tobe.’’ As women 
who desire to stand with the Western 
Conference, and to share the disap- 
pointments and the heartaches and 
the blessedness that have come from 
the Cincinnati and Chicago action, we 
could not lightly exchange our own 
freedom for these limitations. 

Nevertheless, after acknowledging 
the force of this objection, your com- 
mittee feel that the responsibility for 
the insertion of this limiting phrase 
cannot be avoided by W. W. U. C. 
members, and that they should seek 
other means of righting the wrong, if 
they consider it such, than by now 
standing aloof and withholding their 
sympathy and co-operation. We were 
represented on the constitution com- 
mittée by two prominent members. 
Our president, with several directors 
and other leading members, were pres- 
ent at all the meetings in Philadel- 
phia, and with two days for delibera- 
tion, they voted unanimously for the 
amended constitution. In the two 
months and a half allowed for consulta- 
tion and reflection later, only one vote 
was Changed. While we do not think 
that the W. W. U. C. as an organiza- 
tion was thereby pledged to indorse 
the action of its representatives in 
Philadelphia, we do believe that in 
justice to our fellow workers we must 
accept our share of responsibility for 
the constitution as it now stands. 
For the rest, we feel that the women of 
different sections of the country need 
each other now more than ever; that 
we can work together and not be dis- 
couraged. Therefore, after thought- 
ful consideration, we would report to 
the members of the W. W. U. C. our 
conviction that they should give their 
cordial sanction to the formation of 
branch alliances in our churches and 
encourage unreservedly by their sym- 
pathy and co-operation this earnest 
endeavor, this new movement among 
Unitarian women. 


(Signed) EMMA E. MAREAN, 


CAROLINE A. WEST, 
MATILDA L. WARE, 
EMMA DUPEE. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


Although I have striven earnestly 
to accept the statements and .conclu- 
sions of the majority of the committee 
to which was referred the question of 
‘‘How the W. W. U. C. was to join the 
National Alliance,’’ etc., and although 
I am as willing as anyone to make 
reasonable compromises in order to 
harmonize the natural differences, 
when many people of many minds are 
gathered together, in this instance the 
acceptance of the conclusions reached 
by the majority of the committee ne- 
cessitates such a-departure from the 
principles which have animated the 
women of the West, that I feel com- 
pelled to dissent from the report, and 
here give my reasons for so doing. 

I. The name of the organization is 
line-drawing in its character. To ac- 
cept the title is to lower one of our 
highest religious ideals. Its accept- 
ance is the virtual negation of one of 
the most precious things for which the 
Western Conference stands, and places 
the members of the Alliance who are 
in sympathy with the ethical basis of 
the Western Conference in the unen- 
viable position of those who have 
disturbed the peace of and produced 
discord in the Unitarian body; not for 
the sake of freedom, for they volun- 
tarily bind themselves anew, and not 
because of any principles which they 
love, for they give these up with a 
weak protest. 

II. The plan of organization of the 
national body which has been referred 
to as truly national, is most objection- 
able. It is entirely out of harmony 
with the Unitarian or Congregational 
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idea of the power of the individual 
church. It is a departure trom the 
democratic idea that all power should 
come from the poeple, and substitutes 
the Presbyterian organization in which 
the privileges are granted /o the people. 
A national body which is a federation 
of all societies is possible, and I be- 
lieve the enthusiasm developed by co- 
operation is more potent for good than 
the oiled machinery of a centralized 
government which lacks the vitalizing 
power of the individual worker, and 
whose officers in time are liable to 
degenerate into mere place holders. 

III. The disposition of the funds 
by the national body and the work to 
which it is pledged as interpreted by 
the following clause in the constitution 
—‘‘All money contributed to the Na- 
tional Treasury shall be expended only 
for such work as shall be in harmony 
with existing national Unitarian or- 
ganizations, namely: the National 
Conference and the American Unita- 
rian Association,’’—is not reassuring 
to the women who have been earnest 
advocates of the Western Conference. 
We cannot forget that the National 
Conference had no fellowship for the 
Western Conference, that it refused to 
work with it, that it dropped its 
representative from its board, that 
it ignored its headquarters and in 
every way possible did what it could 
to destroy its efficiency, when the 
Western Conference stood firm to its 
convictions. 

IV. The fact that a few of our num- 
ber acquiesced in the insertion of objec- 
tionable features does not in the least 
bind the subsequent action of individ- 
uals or of our organization. The 
representatives expressed their opinion 
as individuals, when there was but 
little time for mature deliberation. 
Now, if a mistake has been made, let 
us acknowledge it and by adherence 
to our principles do what we can to 
correct it. Neither is it good policy 
or practice to enter the body dissent- 
ing. If we differ, let us differ boldly 
and honestly and maintain our position 
and go our way with kindly feelings 
toward all. 

For these reasons, I can not recom- 
mend that the women of the Women's 
Western Conference, even as individ- 
uals, become members of the Alliance. 
Rather would I recommend that they 


]} remain firm in their adherence to the 


Women’s Western Conference, which 
has still before it a wide and inviting 
field for the education of the /ay 
women, if not for the women ministers 
of the West. | 

Again the Women’s Conference was 
called into being ten years ago, not 
only for the educational advantages 
which it offered to its members, but 
also for the purpose of aiding in secur- 
ing for the Western Conference a per- 
manent home, and surely the Western 
Conference needs that aid to-day more 
than ever before. 

JESSIE E. SHEARS. 
(See Communication on page 21.) 
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Ghuych Hoo Pulpit. 


Funeral Address. 


DELIVERED AT THE FUNERAL OF PROF. HEROD 
DALY GARRISON, BY PROF, E. S. BASTIN. 


I have been asked to saya few 
words regarding the life and works of 
our friend who has passed into ‘‘ the 
chambers of everlasting silence.’’ It 
is fitting, before we lay away in the 
earth’s bosom—whence sprang all life, 
to which it must all return—these 
ashes whose glow of life has fled, 
that we should pause and recount the 
virtues that made the man a power in 
the community in which he lived. 

Herod Daly Garrison was born in 
the month of October, 1833, and was 
therefore at the time of his death not 
yet fifty-eight years ofage. He first saw 
the light of day in Dearborn county, 
Indiana. His parents, who were of 
German descent, possessed the thrift, 
industry, good sense and hardy vir- 
tues so common to their race, and they 
taught their children the same habits 
of economy and industry. As soonas 
the six boys were old enough, they 
shared in turn the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of the farm and household 
work. But the parents took care also 
that their children should have such 
school advantages as their somewhat 
slender means could afford. Daly 
showed a decided aptitude for study 
and was known among the neighbors 
as an inventive, thoughtful youth. 
He had a fondness for machinery, and 
while on the farm he often turned his 
ingenuity to good account in the con- 
struction of labor-saving devices. Had 
not his attention been directed to 
other things, he might easily have 
become a great inventor. He used to 
humorously refer to this farmer-boy 
period of his life as having been 
largely employed in inventing means 
of getting rid of hard work. He had 
too active a brain, and too great am- 
bition to long submit to the limitations 
of farm life. Though cheerfully bear- 
ing his share of the burdens at home, 
he developed no :eal taste for a 
farmer’s career, but longed for the 
larger life of one of the learned pro- 
fessions. As he expressed it, he 
wanted to work more with his brains 
and less with his hands. 

When the boys reached manhood, 
the father apportioned his lands among 
them, offering to Daly, however, his 
choice between land and its equivalent 
in money. He gladly accepted the 
later alternative and forthwith started 
for college. He entered a small in- 
stitution in Ohio called Farmers’ Col- 
lege, the same that President Harrison 
attended. Here he applied himself 
closely to study during term time, and 
in vacations replenished his slender 
means by teaching district school. 
He made rapid progress in Latin, 
mathematics and the sciences, but it 
was the latter branches that seemed 
to have interested him most, and made 
the most lasting impression on his 
mind. This was doubtless largely 
due to the excellent instruction he 
received in these branches, for the 
college, though not largely attended 
or richly endowed, seems to have had 
efficient teachers in its faculty. His 
teacher of botany was Dr. Alphonso 
Wood, of whom he often spoke in 
terms of high praise. He and another 
teacher of science, whose name I can 
not now recall, seemed to have had 
much to do in shaping his future 
career. 

After leaving college he went to 
Cincinnati and completed a medical 
course at the Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege. But he had scarcely got well 
settled in the practice of his profession 
when the war of the rebellion broke 
out and he showed his patriotism by 
promptly tendering his services to his 
country. He entered the army as 


- first assistant surgeon of the Fourth In- 


diana Cavalry, serving with his regi- 
ment in the various campaigns of the 


‘for its practice. 


army of Tennessee, and experiencing 
for three years the usual hardships 
and dangers of a soldier’s lot. He was 
once a prisoner in the hands of the 
Confederates, and doubtless there 
were then sown—in the privations 
of camp and prison—the seeds of the 
disease which has at last, in the prime 
of his manhood and of his useful- 
ness, destroyed his life. He knew 
that he bore about in his body the 
seeds of this disease, but without 
complaint. What he gave to his 
country he gave ungrudgingly —gave 
as the patriot gives. 

The thirst for scientific knowledge 
whieh he had acquired at college did 
not desert him in the barracks, or in 


the field. His observing faculties 
were keenly alive. With no books at 
hand, he _ studied nature. The 


tedium of the camp and the march 
were relieved by the observation of 
plants, or of geological phenomena. 
The philosophic tendencies of his mind 
led him, even at this early date, to 
speculate on the origin of the vast 
variety of vegetable forms, although 
he had not yet heard of Darwin. He 
also observed how species vary, and 
the close resemblance which often 
existed between species suggested to 
his mind the probability of a common 
origin. He was, in fact,unconsciously 
preparing for the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the doctrine of evolution when 
afterwards it should be presented to 
his mind. 

Moreover, in his capacity as army 
surgeon, he was not content with 
routine practice. He was the reason- 
ing practitioner. He never blindly fol- 
lowed a book or a school. He had 
the courage to discard an approved 
method if it did not appeal to his 
judgment and experience. He had 
no respect for orthodoxy in medicine, 
or orthodoxy in anything, unless that 
orthodoxy accorded with his own best 
judgment. Few men were ever more 
unbiased by undue respect for mere 
authority. Properly constituted au- 
thority he respected, but it was in 
the nature of his mind to demand of 
every authority that it should show 
its credentials. 

The young doctor did not continue 
long in the active practice of medicine. 
He cared more for the sciences that 
constituted the basis of medicine than 
He had, moreover, 
a special aptitude for imparting knowl- 
edge, accordingly we soon find him 
occupying the chair of chemistry and 
physiology in the Bennett Medical 
College in this city. He was for some 
years identified with this college, and 
its leading spirit, resigning his position 
about the year 1876. Before this, 
however, he had begun lecturing on 
Materia Medica at the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, then a young and 
promising institution. Into this work 
he threw all the vigor and enthusiasm 
of his mature manhood, and it was 
in very large measure due to his 
ability and popularity as a lecturer 
that the school achieved the success it 
had as an educational institution. 
With this college he remained, first 
as Professor of Materia Medica, after- 
wards as Professor of Chemistry until 
the last year of his life, excepting an 
interval of one year, which was spent 
in European travel, only resigning 
his position in the month of July last. 

During his connection with the col- 
lege he was also at times identified 
with other important educational in- 
terests. In 1882 he gave a course of 
instruction in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and soon after one 
in chemistry and physiology at Beloit 
College where his work was highly 
acceptable to his classes, though ob- 


jected to by the authorities because of 


his fearless advocacy of the doctrine 
of evolution, a doctrine which, at that 
time, was not received with favor in 
some of our sectarian institutions. 

In 1878 he went as honorary commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition, visited 


London, and while there met and mar- 
ried the lady who survives to mourn 
his loss, and with her visited most 
places of interest in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine and Greece. This 
year of travel was not only the coro- 
nation year of his life so far as his 
happiness was concerned, but it was, 
to a man of his observing habits and 
philosophic spirit, a year of great men- 
tal expansion. During his stay in 
England he gave, by invitation, a 
course of ten lectures before the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution in London. 

As a teacher, Dr. Garrison had un- 
usual ability to enlist and retain the 
attention and interest of his students. 
He could easily put himself ex rapport 
with them and command the attention 
even of the dullest. The clearness 
with which he presented a subject, 
the wealth of illustration with which 
he vivified it, the faculty he had of 
making even abstruse subjects lumin- 
ous and glowing with interest—-these 
were his salient characteristics as a 
teacher. As a lecturer, he possessed 
none of that art which Prof. Huxley 
so aptly describes as ‘‘ the art of var- 
nishing the fair face of truth with the 
pestilent cosmetic of rhetoric.’’ In 
common with most earnest men who 
have ideas to communicate and who 
care more that these should be under- 
stood and accepted than that they 
themselves should be admired, he 
abominated rhetorical tricks. His 
style of utterance, therefore, whether 
on the platform or in the social circle, 
bore the charm of directness, simplicity 
and transparency. But no little of 
his power over his audiences lay also 
in that unfailing kindliness and buoy- 
ancy of his nature which glowed in 
his face, or fell, as naturally as the 
vivifying raindrops from a summer 
cloud, from his lips in the form of 
quiet, almost inimitable humor. A 
radiant energy of good feeling beamed 
from his face and glowed in his words. 

I should do scant justice to the mem- 
ory of such a man as Dr. Garrison, 
if I did not speak of him also in his 
relations to the larger philosophic 
thought of our time. He was a 
chemist, a physicist, a naturalist, and 
his attainments in geology and astro- 
nomy were of no mean order; bu: he 
should not be estimated as a mere 
specialist. He was pre-eminently a 
philosopher, and as such deeply 
interested in the great intellectual 
movements of our time and closely 
identified with them. The modern 
renaissance which is tersely expressed 
in the words ‘‘ Evolution’’ and ‘‘ Dar- 
winism’’ had perhaps no more able or 
enthusiastic representative in our city 
than he. He was one of the first, if 
not the very first, of our public teach- 
ers to become a convert to the doctrine, 
and for such a man as he to become a 
convert was, like Paul of old, also to 
become the advocate and apostle. He 
accepted unflinchingly his share of 
petty persecution and social obloquy 
for teaching a doctrine so repellant to 
the traditions of society and of the 
church. But for him it was enough 
to be convinced of its truth. I do not 
believe he would have flinched had 
he lived in the days of Giordano Bruno 
and seen before him the martyr’s pyre. 
As a member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety and of the Evolution Club and 


in the capacity of a public lecturer and 
writer, he was active in promoting 
Evolution views, and he probably did 
more than any other of our citizens to 
popularize and extend them. More- 
over, he was quick to see the philo- 
sophical bearings of the doctrine and 
apply it to the solution of sociological, 
moral and religious problems. His 
original contributions to the doctrine, 
though not voluminous, were interest- 
ing and important; as witness his 
paper on ‘‘ The Structure of the Ex- 


|ternal Kar in Man,’’ read before the 


other societies of this city, as well as: 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and a paper on ‘‘ The 
Absence of Design in Nature,’’ read 
before the Philosophical Society. He, 
in fact, possessed in no ordinary degree 
the qualifications for an original inves- 
tigator, but so profoundly impressed 
was he with the vast importance of 
the views of Darwin that he chose 
rather to employ his energies in pop- 
ularizing them and overcoming the 
unreasonable prejudice against them. 

In matters of religion he was as 
thoroughly untrammeled by traditions 
as he was in all the rest of his think- 
ing. He was called a sceptic, an 
infidel, even an atheist by those who 
differed from him in opinion. It is 
easy to bandy epithets, especially easy 
for the blinded devotees of superstition 
to apply them to the untrammeled 
thinker whom they do not understand. 
He was, however, a sceptic in the proper 
acceptation of the term, for it means 
a thoughtful, reflective person who 
hesifates to accept as true that which 
is not well fortified by reason and evi- 
dence. To scepticism of this kind the 
world owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude, for it has saved this nine- 
teenth century from the awful horrors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries, when hundreds of thousands of 
innocent men and women suffered hor- 
rible torture and were burned at the 
stake for the imaginary crime of witch- 
craft, all in the name of religion. But 
he was in no right sense an infidel, for 
he was never faithless to any trust. 
He was in the highest sense faithful, 
because true to himself. A man owes 
no higher allegiance to anything in 
heaven above or in earth beneath than 
to his own deepest convictions. Nor 
was it right to apply to him the term 
atheist. A God pictured in the like- 
ness of man could not satisfy an in- 
tellect like his; and from the Old 
Testament conception of an avenging 
God his heart revolted, but he be- 
lieved in the justness and order of the 
universe. His sense also of its vast- 
ness and of its unsolved and unsolvable 
mysteries was profound. He bowed 
in recognition of an infinite Unknow- 
able. . He, therefore, called himself an 
agnostic, and the name, in his case, 
was singularly appropriate. His faith 
in the constancy of the laws of nature 
was too strong to admit the idea of 
miracles, either past or present. For 
the same reason, he rejected the idea 
of prayer. That the divine order of 
the universe should be in the least 
modified at the instance of any creat- 
ure, was to him an absurdity. 

Is there a life beyond the present? 
To this question he also answered, ‘‘ I 
do not know.’’ Who, indeed, does 
know? ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,’’ and doubtless so long 
as the race continues on earth, men 
will hope for immortality. He shared 
the hope of his race. He realized that 
in a universe so vast there was room 
for a future life. There might be one; 
he hoped for one; but he knew not. 
Science casts no light that penetrates 
the shadows of the grave. It may 
seem a calamity that the once strong 
faith of man in his immortality is 
slowly fading out of the world. But 
may it not be that as the future grows 
less certain, we shall be much more 
likely to make the most and best of 
the opportunities of this life? If there 
is for any of us a future, surely those 
most entitled to it are the men who 
have lived nobly in this life. The 
only dread that should possess any 
human heart, is the dread of wrong- 
doing and of frittering away the life 
that now is. 

Our friend approached death with 
the same philosophical calm that had 
pervaded his life. He reposed on the 
sublime order of the universe, and he 
knew that death as much as life isa 
part of that order; that what comes to 
all can not but be for the best. 

I can not forbear quoting, in closing, 
a few sentences from a letter written 
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by one who knew perhaps better than 
any other the inner life of Dr. Garri- 
son : 


‘‘The doctor has always been a law-loving 
and law-abiding citizen. I remember his 
telling me about the great bump of reverence 
which the phrenologists find in his head, is 


reverence for governmeni and reason and* 


nature. His dislike of anarchy was so strong 
that he refused to address or be present at 
any meeting or club where such seer 87 
were advocated, or where any of the presid- 
ing officers were biased that way. * * * He 
would teach children to govern their emo- 
tions, and thereby become fit to govern their 
homes, and through them to govern their 
country. He was not fond of poetry. He 
would never spend an hour reading even the 
best of poetry. He thought writers of poetry 
wasted their feelings and threw away their 
time in sentiment, and the work they did 
had better been employed in expounding 
some natural science.’’ 
I may say one word more: He was 
a warm and generous friend; it was 
impossible for his large heart to cherish 
hatreds against even those who had 
grievously wronged him. He was a 
devoted husband and kind father, and 
affectionate thoughts will linger in the 
memories of all who knew him. 
(See page 1 19. ) 


A Communication. 

To the Members of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, and others interested : 

I desire to bespeak your careful read- 
ing of the reports, on page 19, prepared 
by two committees appointed at the 
annual meeting of the W. W. U. C. 
last May, and now printed in UNITY 
according to a vote of the members 
present. For the past five years, ever 
since the meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference at Cincinnati in 
1886, at which was adopted what is 
known as the ‘‘ethical basis’’ of fel- 
lowship, the organizaticn problems 
connected with Unitarian work in the 
west have been unusually difficult. 
The parent organization, the W. U. C., 
has by the aid of constant careand 
labor on the part of a few devoted 
members, maintained its position, and, 
under the inspiration of the very losses 
and trials which at one time threat- 
ened its existence, is now entering on 
a career of new hope and activity. 
The smaller and younger organization, 
representing the women of our West- 
ern churches, has, partly by accident, 
partly through choice, become closely 
identified with the general confer- 
ence, so that the trials and obstacles 
of the one have been those of the 
other. The W. W. U. C. has suffered 
the penalties of its close, natural rela- 
tion to the W. U. C., and reaped that 
reward of spiritual strength and cour- 
age which always comes to those who 
stand unswervingly by a noble princi- 
ple. This fact then should be clearly 
borne in mind in the discussion of the 
two questions now before the Women’s 
Conference, viz., that we stand not 
only in the general mind but in the 
recorded action of the seciety in 1888, 
when an attempt to change the present 
undogmatic basis of membership in our 
body to another claiming to be more re- 
ligious was defeated, plainly commit- 
ted to the principle of broadest religious 
fellowship, unrestricted even by the 
word Christian. The W.W.U. C. is, as 
pointed out in Mrs. Learned’s report 
above, the only organization of women 
pledged to the support of this princi- 
ple. It is therefore the duty of every 
member of the Conference to ask her- 
self seriously what effect, if any, 
will the disbanding of our organiza- 
tion, or its connection in any subordi- 
nate capacity with another body, rest- 
ing on a narrower basis, distinctly 
affirmed, have: on the maintenance of 
this general principle of open fellow- 
ship, which all are agreed, we desire 
above everything else to maintain. It 
must be said in justice, however, that 
the present leaders in the movement 
to disband are in no way actuated by 
the desire to substitute a narrower basis 
of organization for the present one, or 
to afford room for another working 
body. The movement to disband is 
not—if the writer can judge of the 


events and forces now at work in our 
Unitarian body-—incited primarily by 
any widespread or very enthusiastic 
feeling in favor of the new organiza- 
tion known as the National Alliance, 
though it is probable that this serves 
as a strong motive in some minds. 
The movement to disband,as at present 
conducted by those members of the 
committee who favor it, is based on 
a very sincere conviction that there is 
no need for a separate organization of 
women, that the work of our rational 
faith is too small in the numbers it 
represents, too difficult in the various 
obstacles it is continually meeting 
with, to be effectively divided between 
two organizations. The principal ar- 
gument to disband now rests on the 
naturalness and the desirability of 
men and women working, not in sep- 
arate bodies, but together in one. It 
is urged that the Western Conference, 
which has ever held its doors as freely 
open to women as to men, and which 
provides increasing space for their co- 
operation on its programmes and in 
its executive councils, year by year, is 
a sufficiently large and the only need- 
ed field of work in this line, for women 
as formen. The argument isa strong 
one, the force of which is enhanced 
by the spirit of the times, which is 
rapidly doing away in every depart- 
ment with those conditions and limita- 
tions against human effort arising from 
the fact of sex. It aims towards an 
ideal universally recognized as one of 
near or distant attainment, and its log- 
ical bearings will be more or less man- 
ifest to all. The argument against 
this position will be based on the ques- 
tions of time andexpediency. Many 
who look forward to the ultimate union 
of the two bodies will urge that this 
is not the time to take that step, that 
neither the general interests at stake 
in work of so radical or difficult a 
nature as that for which Western Uni- 
tarianism stands, nor the educational 
objects of that work, so far as it is 
done by women, will safely permit 
such a change now. It will be urged 
that these educational objects can be 
fully reached only in women’s organ- 
izations, in which the members feel 
more free to take an active part, anda 
larger degree of personal responsibil- 
ity. The question of disbanding with 
the object of giving women a larger 
share of work and responsibility in the 
Western Conference should not be de- 
cided, either, until we have carefully 
examined the ground to learn what 
are the chances likely to be there 
offered for these ends., At most, prob- 
ably all that the Western Conference 
could do in response to such an appeal 
would be to find place for a few more 
women on its board, or provide room 
for an auxiliary committee of women 
to carry on practically the same work 
the separate Conference is now doing. 
Perhaps this is all that is required ; 
but it is worth asking ourselves wheth- 
er, even though provisions of this kind 
might provide place and work for a 
few women, they would supply that 
opportunity for general participation in 
the work, and reach the ends of moral 
stimulus and instruction such partici- 
pation includes, as well as an independ- 
ent organization. The projectors of 
the movement to disband should 
carefully consider these points and 
present a plan of future work aiming 
to engage the interest of all the women 
of our churches as widely as does the 
present one, if they wish to prove its 
practicability. 

A ‘‘few words remain to be said 
respecting the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women. The general plan of this 
organization is already known. It 
aims to secure, under the patronage 
and aid of a single organization, ad- 
mirably equipped in the character 
and experience of the women most 
prominently identified with it, and in 
the resources of wealth and social 


the co-operation, in active work, of all 
the women of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The aim is in many respects as noble 
as it is comprehensive, but the meth- 
ods by which it is to be accomplished, 
under the provisions of the long and 
minutely-prepared constitution, are 
such as demand the reorganization or 
abandonment of all the old lines of 
work both in the East and the West. 
In the East this was accomplished 
after a long struggle and not without 
some bitter feeling, in the formal dis- 
banding of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
The request to follow this example 
came to the W. W. U. C. a year ago, 
and is still before it. The constitu- 
tions of the National Alliance and the 
W. W. U. C. conflicting, no way re- 
mains for the latter organization to 
join in the work of the former, except 
by voting itself out of existence, the 
constitution of the National Alliance 
providing for no recognition of co- 
ordinate bodies of women working to 
the same end, but aiming to cover the 
entire field with a system of subordi- 
nate societies called ‘‘Branch’’ and 
‘‘Associate’’ Alliances. Unlike the 
National Conference its aim is not 
deliberative but executive, which is 
the reason why we should reflect very 
carefully whether a scheme of denom- 
inational work of admitted compre- 
hensiveness, and high in motive, is at 
the same time a practicable and rea- 
sonable one, and to what degree it is 
in harmony with congregational usages 
governing our Unitarian churches and 
other denominational bodies. In illus- 
ration of the last point, attention 
is especially directed to those parts 
of the constitution which require 
every member of the National Alliance 
to gain admission through a Branch 
Alliance, and which also require Asso- 
ciate Alliances to be made up of Branch 
alliances ; thus defining the manner in 
which every general organization of 
women, in larger centers where two 
or more churches exist,shall be formed, 
preventing them from admitting any 
to their fellowship except the members 
of subordinate Branches, excluding 
the representatives of any other soci- 
ety, orthodox or liberal, which had 
not first found a Branch Alliance. 

The introduction of the word 
‘‘Christian’’ into the name of the 
National Alliance has been the cause 
of much discussion. The circum- 
stances under which this word was 
introduced, the fact that it was done 
at a particular—the most important— 
juncture in late Unitarian history, 
when it could but arouse sore misun- 
derstanding and disapproval in many 
minds, made its adoption the more 
significant, one which a body like our 
own, pledged to an absolutely undoc- 
trinal basis of religious fellowship and 
belief, could not ignore. The respon- 
sibility for this word, the exclusive 
nature and effect of which grows 
plainer as thought grows clearer, and 
courage stronger,—is not to be wholly 
ascribed to any one section, or set of 
influences. The representatives of 
the W. W. U.C. and other western 
societies present at the Philadelphia 
meeting where the constitution of the 
National Alliance was adopted, must 
accept the full responsibility of their 
votes or their silence on that occasion. 
The situation was a difficult one, and 
nothing can now be gained by accu- 
sations or counter charges from any 
quarter. Many motives,—honest con- 
viction, timidity, policy, desire to 
conciliate, indifference,—determined a 
result which nearly every one now de- 
plores, including many of those most 
activein bringing it about. But deeds 
of this kind both make and mark his- 
tory, and the name and constitution 
of the newly-organized Alliance are 
now accomplished facts to be judged 
solely on their intrinsic merits, and 
by their power to help or hinder the 
general work of Unitarianism. All 


prestige in the churches represented, 
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influences which brought them into 
being are now of minor importance. 

It is not within the province of the 
presiding officer of a society to do 
more than set forth the various argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the questions 
before it. It is most earnestly hoped 
that the annual meeting in May next 
will be fully attended, especially by 
representatives from outside and dis- 
tant churches. It is the duty of every 
member of the conference, to ponder 
these questions carefully and conscien- 
tiously, then come to the conference, 
prepared to vote as intelligently as she 
can. In considering the question of dis- 
bandment, let every woman ask herself 
these questions: 1. What will be 
the effect on the general work, and 
the advancement of those principles 
for which the conference stands. 2. 
What chances for or against the larger 
participation of women in the work 
are involved in this change? Would 
it be directly beneficial to us as Uni- 
tarian women, and would it be of help 
to the cause for which we are work- 
ing? 3. In the event of continuing 
the conference, what portion of help 
am I willing to render its work,— help 
rendered in the way of time, money 
and service? 

Concerning the matter of joining 
the National Alliance, the question 
may be summed up in one, respecting 
the likeness and sympathy of aim be- 
tween the two organizations. Does 
the Alliance, in the name and consti- 
tution which explain its objects, 
stand for the fullest expression of a 
free, rational, universal faith, such as 
Unitarianism, 7 z¢s spirit, has always 
aimed to teach, and which despite our 
mistakes, we are approaching some- 
what nearer year after year? These 
and all other questions presented to 
us for individual testimony and reflec- 
tion, let us try to decide according to 
their merits, logically and fearlessly, 
yet in a spirit of love to all concerned ; 
knowing that those who differ from 
us are equally honest and intelli- 
gent, equally desirous to do the night. 
Religious peace and concord are not 
attained through intellectual sub- 
mission, but by the liberty that per- 
mits every one to think for himself, 
respects all honest differences of 
opinion, and seeks only the truth. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
is an official communication, as the 
titleexplains. UNITY, whose interest 
and right of utterance on all questions 
of denominational policy are under- 
stood, will speak on this subject soon 
through the senior editor, whose long 
years of faithful service to the cause of 
rational religion and wide experience, 


entitle him to a careful hearing. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 
Pres. W. W. U. C. 
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March 12, 1891 


Potes from the Fish. 


W. W. U. ©.—The Board of the W. W. U. 
C. met in quarterly session March 5th, Mrs. 
Woolley in the chair. Present Mmes, Du- 
pee, Richardson, Temple, Hilton, Jones, 
West, Lackersteen and Miss Hilton. 

—Mrs. Lackersteen was voted a member 
of the Board. The treasurer’s report was 
read and accepted. The resignations of 
Mmes. McConnell, Butler, Boyeson and Bills 
were presented and accepted. Letters from 
directors were read. Mrs. Savage, of Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Learned, Missouri, Mrs. Wallace, 
of Nebraska, and also from Mrs. Bradley, of 
Quincy. A communication from the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society was read and it 
was moved by Mrs. West and passed by the 
Board: That all friends of this Conference 
be asked to consider the Sunday-school in- 
terests, and that further action upon the let- 
ter be left to the Conference programme 
committee. A letter from the women of 
All Souls Church was read, requesting that 
a paper on the Women’s Conference be read 
at the May meeting. /oved that it be left 
to a committee of the president, secretary 
and Mrs. Richardson. Carried. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson as member of the committee on dis- 
banding read an uncompleted draft of the 
resolutions on disbanding, which were dis- 
cussed. 

The president called attention to the 
forthcoming reports in UNITY of the com- 
mittees appointed by the Board, and re- 
quested that an effort be made to cir- 
culate them among our women. It was 
moved that a programme committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Carried. The chair 
appointed Miss Hilton, Mrs. Lackersteen, and 
Mrs. Richardson. Moved to reconsider the 
motion for a committee to take action upon 
the letter from All Souls women, and that 
this matter be left with the programme com- 
mittee. Carried. The question of voting at 
the May meeting was brought up and the 
chair ruled that all members should vote. 
The meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE HILTON, Sec’y. 


Washington, D. C.—Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of 
Chicago, preached in the Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, March 8. 

—The Washington /os/ of Feb. 23d speaks 
in high terms of the sermon of Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, of Des Moines, before the Woman’s 
National Council in Albaugh’s Opera House. 
She spoke from the text, “‘For the earth 
bringeth’ forth fruit of herself, first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” ‘‘And I saw a new Heaven and a new 
Earth.’’ She dwelt on the idea of evolution 
and development as suggested in her text 
and in the great —— of the Unity. ‘‘Life 
is everywhere,’’ said the gifted speaker, 
‘‘vearning, hurrying, climbing and stirring, 
God is throned everywhere. There is no 
such thing as isolation.’’ She said that the 
story of the world having been created out 
of nothing had been exploded long ago. It 
was nothing but a myth—a baby story. She 
then described the physical development of 
man, and said it was a long way from the 
growl of a savage to the symphony of a 
Beethoven, and a long way from a proto- 

lasm to afully developed man. She traced 
in her inimitable style and language the 
struggle of the savage and the development 
of knowledge as it came to him from his 
contact with the laws of nature. 


Boston.—Several Unitarian Societies of the 
city and suburbs held on Monday, Feb. 23d, 
a children’s Washington festival, 2ffordin 
elegant indoor amusement for the ward, — 
making a good financial investment. 

—The Channing Club discussed at Young’s 
Hotel ‘‘Phases of Religious Clubs.”’ 

—Boston will try the New York system ot 
cleaning by use of peripatetic hand-carts. 

—In Roxury (suburb) Rev. W. H. Lyon 
will give four Sunday evening lectures on 
‘*The Story of Protestantism.’’ 

—A late sermon by Rev. Chas. G. Ames 
on ‘“‘Heart-ache and Heart’s-ease’’ is pub- 
lished by Geo. H. Ellis and is sold in the 
five-cent series at the A. U. A. rooms. 

—Feb. 22d, Sunday, was quite generally 
observed by the Sunday-schools in New 
England in a, festival service of Temperance, 
Purity, and of honor to Washington. The 
Sunday-school society sold their large edition 
of the festival service, and the observance of 
the occasion must have been wide in the 
Western States. 


Chicago.—The Chicago Branch of the W. 
W. U. C. met at the Third church, Feb. 26. 
After lunch and a social hour the meeting 
was called to order. The president, vice- 
presidents and secretary being absent, Mrs. 
Effinger was called to the chair and Miss 
Hilton to serve as_ secretary. ‘‘ Cotton 
Mather,’’ the subject for the day, was intro- 
duced in a paper by Mrs. Julia Visher in 
verse on ‘‘The Life and Character of Cotton 
Mather.’’ One truth which he taught de- 
serves our special recognition, i.e., that 
varied faiths among brethren should not 
lessen our love forthem. Mrs. Bartlett fol- 
lowed with a short paper on “Writings of 
Cotton Mather,’’ and read from his work on 
“The Testimony of Witchcraft and The 
Wonders of the Invisible World,’’ one of the 
384 books published by Mather. Miss Mar- 


~ shall gave a paper entitled, “‘Lecky on 


Witchcraft,’’ and Mrs. Waite read an earnest | 
appeal for ‘‘Practical Piety.’”’ In the dis- 
cussion Mesdames Bangs, Hopkins, Jones 
and Visher gave further facts of interest. 
Miss Hilton spoke of the Loan Library, in- 
vited members of the Conference to use it, 
and hoped the Branch would choose some 
day to advertise both it and our literature 
from Headquarters. She also suggested 
that some expression of greeting and good 
will be sent either by letter or by person to 
the Associate Alliance of Chicago. After 
discussion it was voted that the secretary 
write such a letter. The meeting adjourned 
to April 30, when Jonathan Edwards will be 
the subject for the day, 
FLORENCE HILTON, Sec. pro tem. 


Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—The /ost-Eapress of 
Saturday, Feb. 28, gives an appreciative 
notice of ‘‘American Reformers,’’ a life of 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, prepared by Fred- 
erick May Holland, and recently published 
by Funk & Wagnalls of New York. The 
reviewer says : ‘‘Mr. Holland was favored by 
the loan of ten unpublished lectures, and so 
many other manuscripts and rare pamphlets 
that he is able here not only to mention but 
to quote more than a hundred works by an 
author not admitted to a place among the 
46,000 writers of English enrolled by Alli- 
bone. . . . Issues of national import are here 
discussed incident to Mr. Donglass’ personnel, 
which are far-reaching and whose trend will 
be part of the twentieth century interests for 
the world. Both the subject and attractive 
style in which every chapter is framed make 
a charming volume, which reads like a 
romance—so interesting as to hold the heart 
and thoughts of the reader close to Frederick 
Douglass, the man, in the various phases of 
his large nature.”’ 


Limekiln, Washington.— It is with pleasure 
that we give place to the following com- 
munication : 

EDITOR UNity—WZear Sir; At a meeting 
held in this place on the 21st of February, 
a Unitarian society was organized, to be 
known as the First Unitarian Church of 
Limekiln, Washington. Officers elected 
were: Pres., W. V. Hornaday; Sec. and 
Treas., A. D. Hale; Trustees, Joseph Mc- 
Cutcheon, H. E. Schultz and A. D. Hale. 
We start out with only eight members, but 
have prospects of seveital others soon. 
Resp., Yours, A. D. Haus, Sec. We send 
greeting to the Unitarians at Limekiln and 
congratulate them on the courage with 
which they stand by their convictions. 


Warren, Ill.—A _ correspondent writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Sprague, of Monroe, Wis., was with 
us last evening and gave an excellent dis- 
course and to a goodaudience. She pleased 
all her auditors.’’ The same correspondent, 
who is the leading supporter of the move- 
ment at Warren, thinks that a Sunday- 
school will be organized when Mrs, Sprague 
returns on the 14th, and that the time has 
come for the liberal friends to perfect their 
organization and go to work earnestly for 
the erection of their own church home. 
The patient work inaugurated here several 
years since under the auspices of the Unita- 
rian Conference of Illinois gives promise of 
encouraging results in the near future. 


The Other Side.-—This is how the Western 
Unitarian Conference gets it from the other 
side. The Comservator of Philadelphia, 
Horace lL. Traubel, editor, in its February 
number has the following: ‘“The Conservator 
has a message. It extends the hand of 
universal hospitality. It professes no basis 
the last step to which it fears to take. It 
stands on the assertion of human consan- 
guinity. The Western Conference came 
within signaling distance, but never took the 
logical leap. Whatever is done toward 
ethical conference in absolute freedom must 


escape the last refinement or taint of theo- 


logical name and statement.’’ 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Non-Sectarian for 
February, published in St. Louis, thus hits 
off the claim that the majority have a mo- 
nopoly of truth: ‘‘Did you indorse my ser- 
mon ?’’ asked the preacher. ‘‘To be frank 
with you, I did not,’’ answered our friend. 
‘‘Well,’’ said the preacher, “‘the majority are 
on my side.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied our friend, 
“as far as I can learn the majority have been 
on the side of the devil since time began.”’ 
So much for the argument against “‘heretics,’’ 
based on the fact of their loneliness, 


Postoffice Mission.— Any one desiring 
specimens of Unitarian Literature gratui- 
tously is invited to send address to Postoffice 
Mission, New South Church, Tremont and 
Camden Sts., Boston, Mass. The ladies of 
this church have organized a committee 
which holds itself ready to aid inquirers in 
the way proposed above. Much good is 
being accomplished by this method in many 
of our churches. Let the good work con- 
tinue. 


Decorah, lowa.—The Decorah Republican, 
of Feb. 26, reports services held in the 
Methodist Church of that place in honor of 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman and_Ad- 
miral David D. Porter. The principal ad- 
dress of the occasion was by Rey. S. S. 
Hunting of the Unitarian church. The 
church was draped with flags and during the 
exercises appropriate resolutions were 
adopted. : 


Nora, [ll.—Five miles from Warren, at 
Nora, an earnest company of friends stand 
ready to co-operate with Warren in the sup- 
port of liberal services. The ground was 
well broken at Nora some years ago by Rev. 
Joseph Wassall, now of Windsor, Vt., and 
good seed planted. The harvest is sure to 
come. 


Englewood.—Rev. J. Ll. Jones of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, occupied the pulpit of the 
Universalist Church at Englewood on a re- 
cent Sunday evening and spoke upon the 
topic ‘Is there a new Religion? If so, 
what is it ?’’ 


Buda,—The many friends of Rev. Chester 
Covell of Buda, will be glad to learn that he 
is reported as slowly recovering from the 
serious illness from which he has for some 
weeks been suffering. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food, The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwSs, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations., 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's’’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 
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SS NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM N SS 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- 
phia, President National Woman’s Health § 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, New York; and other eminent 


writers upon this important subject. 


A HANDSOME PAMPH 
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\\ BY MAIL. POSTAGE PREPAID. ~ 
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s ST & C0. 91 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. 
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\ GEO. FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD 
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SARK 
INVESTMENTS, 


TA ( 0 M HW GUARANTEED 8% net 


on all moneys sentus for hvestmentin real estate inthe 
thrivingelty of TACOMA, Wash., besides we send you 
one-half the profits, 8 and 10 per cent. net on mortgage 
loans first-class security. Write for informetion. Rest 
referencesgiven. Address, NWIiNWwG, 
BOoGiLiE «& HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


Invextmenta in TACOMA Real 
Vield Big Returns. We are sole 


owners of the Farnland and Elmwood 

Additions and wil! sell lots on installments. We 

have acre tracts suitable for fruit and hopraising. 

We alsodealincity property. Write us for particu- 

lars and say what you want. Barlow & Ki¢eb, Tacoma, Wash, 
t Sound catechism and 


its chief city, SEATTLE, WA SHINGT.O 


Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un- 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 


If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 


Its illustrations are 
works of art. 


¥ ej | On 

Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 

The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 
363 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 


that you have never tried 


WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 
WELL! Tue Urion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is #Jae way to 
get indifferents interested. . 


Address Woman's T'em. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


“RHO 
(HE FAITH 
Che Change of Front ofthe Universe, - - - 
Vhe Fullnessof God, - - - - 


w US THE ‘rn Ts 
OF FAITHS rodNBations 
ix Sermons by Six Authors, 


The Unity ofGod, - - - oe H. M. Simmons. 
ne Revelation of God, - - « J. W. Ohad 
Che Faith of Ethics - W. ©. Gannett. 


Religion from the Near End, o —- - « + eee 
No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of th e nineteenth cuntarye It might have .- called ea a 
f Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; co 
8.50. Order for the holidays. CHA RLES H. KERK & co.. 
ublfehers. 175 PDearhorn &treet. Chicagwo, Tilinota 


PICTURES 


WORLD'S FAIR wusznttcs. 


Full information of 6 connected with the 
Greatest Event of all time, also description of all States 
and Territories, account of all Government Lands te 
be at $1.25 per Acre, fine illustrations of various 
Industries and Interesting Scenery. A World of Infor- 
mation for only 25 cents a year. Sample Copy and 100. 
Page Catalogue containing 1,000 Clubbing Offers, 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hand-Book of Useful Information con- 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 

THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


ACATION TOUR FOR 1891 

A personally conducted tour of England, Scot- 

land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 

Switzerland and France, embracing the Wagner 

Music Festival at Beyreuth. Leaving New York, June 

27, returning Aug.30. Cost of tour of 65 days, $500. For 

particulars address, Dr. T. H. Sherwood, to1o 22d 
St., N. W.Washington, D. C. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


STATE OF WASH:HGT ON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city om Puget 
Sound is assu Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made oy neering now, 
For anv information address, GAMWELL & 
WARNER, ' .vestmen. Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash 


KINDERGARTEN, science lasons, ‘stories, games 


gam 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. %1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons for mary a 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and ices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnali,O 


OPIUM HAPIT cure. 
MES ee eRe ee 


JEFFERSON, - WISCONSIN 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrate 


WANTED both sexes. $25 to $50 
Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago, 


d. 
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“Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit, Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


what you ordered. 


HINOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORE. 


March 12, 1891 


UNTTY. 


She Home. 


Helps to High Living. 

Sun.—Find thy far Heaven in near human- 
ity. 

Mon.—Love’s glory—not Love’s gore—re- 
deems all Worlds ! 

Tues.—The way to God is by the road of 
men. 

Wed.—Love is paid in loving. 

Thurs.— Trust Heaven for recompense, 

Forgetting recompense. 
Fri.—Joys come unsought to whoso lives 
Heedless of joy. 


Sai.—Virtue needs must put white raiment 
on, 
And walk in sight, ere men bend knee 
to her. 


—Edwin Arnold in Light of the World. 


Somebody Sees. 


Tell the little boy with the roguish eyes, 
Looking up now in grave surprise, 

That somebody saw him the other day, 
Take that chair out of Grandpa’s way. 


Somebody heard the stealthy tread, 
Of the noisy boots past baby’s bed ; 
Somebody noticed how clean and neat 
Those boots came in from the muddy 
street. 


Tell the little girl with the shining hair, 
Scattering sunbeams everywhere, 

She may not know, but somebody heard 
How softly she spoke that gentle word 


To little brother the other day, 
When he got angry and would n’t play ; 
And somebody noticed how clean sal bright 
The dishes were washed for mamma to- 
night. 


What is it, Bright Eyes? Tell me, please, 
Who notices little things like these? 
Things so small in a world so broad? 
‘‘Why, if nobody else does—God.”’ 


—Scatlered Seeds. 


The Wise 


“OQ mamma, will you come with us 
and see the fire-engine horses?’’ ex- 
claimed Fred as he rushed into his 
mamma’s room, followed by his 
younger brother Charley. ‘‘ Please 
come quick, or it will be too late! ’’ 

Their mother had promised the lit- 
tle boys that, some day, she would go 
to the engine-house with them. So, 
as they happened to be let out of 
school halfan hour earlier than usual, 
they had run home for mamma as fast 
as their feet could carry them. 
‘* Because,’’ said they, ‘‘ we must be 
at the engine-house at twelve o’clock 
if we wish to see the performances.’’ 

Mamma soon had on her hat, and 
holding Charley’s plump hand, while 
Fred led the way as guide—coming 
back to meet them two or three times 
—they all hurried to the building 
where the steam fire engine and the 
horses were kept. 

Two or three firemen, dressed in 
blue coats and shiny hats, were seated 
around a stove in the engine-room. 
A large clock stood in a corner of 
the room, and the hands pointed to 
five minutes of twelve. Mamma told 
the men that she had come with the 
little boys to see what the horses 
would do at the sound of the noonday 
bell. 

The men were very polite, and Fred 
and Charley were soon so busy ex- 
amining the engine and hose-carriage 
that the five minutes passed away 
very quickly. 

Then the great fire-alarm bell gave 
forth a loud peal. The gas in the 
room streamed up in a high flame; 
the door of the stable behind the 
engine-room seemed to fly open; a 
great stamping was heard, and two 
huge heads appeared in sight. Little 
Charley cuddled up closer to mamma, 
and even brave Fred looked somewhat 
startled. 

That stroke of the bell only meant 
that it was twelve o’clock ; but how 
were the horses to know that it did 
not mean ‘‘Fire’’? It might have 
meant fire, and to them it never meant 
anything else. 

So in they came without a word be- 
ing said, took their places in front of 
the engine, waited about two minutes 


Horses. 
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to see if they were wanted at a fire, 
and then, being sure that the alarm 
was a false one, meekly turned and 
walked back to their stable. 


Whenever the fire alarm sounds, 


night or day, these faithful horses are 
ready for duty. 
without waiting to be called a second 
time. 
pleased at what they had seen, and 
mamma said there wasa good example 


They move at once, 


Charley and Fred were greatly 


it for little boys to follow.— 


Exchange. 


WHEN President Lincoln was taken 


down with measles he wrote to Colfax 
that he might let the army of office- 
seekers approach, 
something he could give them. 


as he had now 
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Take AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla and no other as a 
Spring Medicine during 
March, April, May. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the Superior Medicine. It gives 
tone to the Stomach, Liver, Kid- 
neys, and Bowels, quickens the 
Appetite, and imparts to the system 
a healthful feeling of Strength and 
Vigor, which cannot be obtained by 
using any other medicine. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is prepared from the 
true Honduras sarsaparilla root. It 
is combined with yellow dock, which 
is raised expressly for us. All other 
vegetable tonics and alteratives 
which enter into this preparation 
are the best of their kind, and are 
selected because of their well-known 
remedial qualities. The results ob- 
tained from the use of this medicine 
when taken for Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism, or for 
any other disease originating in im- 
pure blood are positive, thorough, 
and lasting. Be sure to ask for 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Insist upon 
having it. Take only 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others,will cure you 
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That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


- SCOTT 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


| 
! The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, | 
|) BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
) would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
- iteverywhere. Itis a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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ODELL "Oxsi” TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Chec orator attachment. Is fast 
ing ¢be lead of all Type Writers. 
Ministers & 8.8.Teachers. Send for eir- 
culars Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Av. 


| rows, struggles and 


on an _  all-pervasive (9 fi really constitute the 

| andinclusive brother- { ° he ureerapl2n¢ . introduction to the 
hood, actuated by Wy / more solid and val- 

unity of beliefs re- ) a uable part of the 

specting individual | , , book. The author 

origin and destiny. | oe Cole } has evidently read 

The ideas are | ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” 

much like those of } | ‘‘Looking Back- 

the Gospel regarding | ward,” and other 

'acommunity of in- sociological and re- 
terests ; if one mem- ligious novels, and 


THE VOCALION, 


The most important musical invention of the 
 XIXth century isthe VOCALION, ® new mu- 
™ sical instrument constructed upon the principles 

eee of the human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or sec- 
ular. The tone is undistinguishable from a finely 
voiced Pipe Organ, except that it has a sympa- 
thetic quality not obtained from pipes, and does 
not occupy one-fourth the space or cost One-half 
the price of a Pipe Organ of similar capacity. 


=. oS 


The Clergy and Organists hail its advent with 
unqualified satisfaction. 


For churches and private music rooms it is 
unrivalled for beautiful musical effects. 


MASON & RISCH, Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalorue and Price-list to 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 


STEINWAY PIANO WAREROOMS, 
174 Wabash Ave., - CHICACO. 
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» rilithy in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a love story 


tistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages.— Religio-Philosophical Journal. 


[HE GOSPEL BANNER ‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(Conservative Universalist) (Radical Social Reform) 
says of the book: The purpose of it is com-| says of the book: The Auroraphone opens 


NCCEOR- 
ies of 


mendable. It aims at delineating a pos-| as though it were merely a story of adven- 
sible world of human —— ture, very well told 
beings thoroughly indeed, but still a 
united in pursuits, story of adventure. 
sympathies, succes- But the ‘“‘hair-breadth 
ses, joys and _sor- ‘scapes’’ of a party 


of young men, inter- 
spersed with many a 
ludicrous incident, 


attainments — a uni- 
ied world grounded 


ber suffers, all suffer ; 
if one is prosperous, 
joyous, nappy» all par- 
take of his experi- 
ence, if not at once, 
then at some later 
period. It is an at- 
tempt to show what 
this world may be, 
what it yet will be, 


realizing their short- 
comings as novels, 
has not fallen into 
the error of introduc- 
ing long and seem- 
ingly interminable dis- 
cussions. The reader 
is never allowed to 
forget that he is read- 
ing a story, and thus 


when the pure. truth the interest never 
of the New Testa- flags. There have 
ment touching hu- hitherto been relig- 
man origin and des- iously heterodox 


tiny, brotherhood and 
helpfulness, shall be embodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


novels, and economic- 
ally heterodox novels. ‘The Aurora- 
phone”? combines the heterodoxiness of 
both. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. A reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this ad 
vertisement. 249 pages. Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of;one dollar. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER, VASELINE. 


The Tailor System of Dress FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
Making by one of the best au- mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 


thors, including Book oi )In- | in the United States, all of the following articles, 
structions, Charts, Double ‘lras- carefully packed . 


ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 

lady to cut and fit any garment One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline .... 

worn by woman or child,is sold One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 

by the inventor at $7.50. By a One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........ 15 “ 

Special arrangement we can | One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice 

send the whole by mail with a One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented .. . . 10 “ 

copy of our Paper one year for | One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline... . 25 “ 


ONLY 81.00. 
This paper gives information 
of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine Lustrations, 
also cuts of all 
structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 18938. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY {§ 


Who sends us 20 cents and the * 
names and addresses of 10 lady % @ 
friends who love to read, will 
receive THE YOUNG LA- 
DIES’ BAZAR, a ié- 
; page Monthly, full ofbeau- ©.) 
ful pictures, charming * 37% 
stories, fashion notes, household doings, “Xt 
fancy work, etc., EIGHT MONT BS 
my Pres i. — this rare chance, Wy 
as this is obent.s ea tand pret- “@ 
tiest Family and silos” Hagnains | pub- “& 
apy Fad - cents ome (40 cents WS 
bn all) we will send you, tpaid, alar 
NE and LATES? ABHION 
CATALOGUE (size, 13x15 inches), 
containing over 2,000 illustrated designs 
» Moderate and extreme—for : , 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Garments. , 
This is the largest, most stylish and reliable Fashion Book in the | 
United States. We make this liberal offer solely to introduce our : 
catalogue and publication into new homes, Ad , Tax Youne 
Lapis’ Baza, Nos. 234 and 236 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilincis, 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONZIY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale... .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 


1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at She price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or Ph aetna therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name,because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has Iittle or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
| keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
| a properly nourished frame.’’—*‘* Civil Service Gazette.” 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
| half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablied thus : 
| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 T0$4.00 


Llllustrations 


dod eitors ont on of [Hustrated 
Bsr THE WESTERN WORLD, il. 

The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
2cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


March 12, 1891 


- Zunoungements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following re- 
ceipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously ackmowledged......... $653.45 
ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Previously acknowledged ......... $3,129.50 
John Wadsworth, All Souls Ch. Chicago. . 50.00 
J. B. Johnson, St. Louis,Mo......... 100.00 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant,Iowa.... 25.00 

$3,304.50 

ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 

Previously acknowledged. ...... $2,541.45 
Mrs, C. B. Bills, Davenport, Iowa. .... 50.00 

$2,591.45 


Unity Library. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., the pub- 
lishers of UNiTy, will begin next 
month the publication of a quarterly 
series of American copyright novels 
under the name of Unity Library. 
The initial number will be THE Av- 
RORAPHONE, by Cyrus Cole, to be 
followed at regular intervals by others 
of equal value and interest. 

The subscription price will be two 
dollars per year, and the price of single 
numbers fifty cents. Asa special in- 
ducement to readers of UNITY to be- 
come regular subscribers of Unity 
Library, we will receive cash subscrip- 
tions for the year at half price up to the 
first of April. To take advantage of 
this offer, send your address with one 
dollar before the end of March, and 
we will send you a paper copy of 
‘The Auroraphone’”’ at once on publi- 
cation, and subsequent numbers of 
Unity Library at intervals of three 
months until the full four numbers 
have been sent. 

Readers of UNITY are already 
somewhat familiar with ‘‘’The Aurora- 
phone ’’ from the various notices that 
have appeared in these columns. We 
subjoin another from a recent number 
of the Topeka Repudlican. 


Here is a new book, a new thing under 
the sun. It is original. Itis a new combi- 
nation of old material. As Emerson defines 
originality, we repeat, this book is original. 
It is fresh and piquant. The author knows 
how to tell a tale. We never lose interest in 
the story; we are hurried on to the end 
without skipping and without thinking of 
the end. Itis therefore what Dr. Johnson 
called a good book. Our author tells the 
tale of himself as one of the ‘‘ busted boom- 
ers’’ of Western Kansas, of a ‘‘ medicine 
man ’’ and of several theological students ; 
of their going into the Colorado mountains 
‘‘ per prairie schooner ;’’ and of their find- 
ing a great French scientist in a remote 
fastnessof the mountains. The Frenchman 
had invented the auroraphone, through 
which communication was first established 
between the planets Saturn and Earth in 
the presence of our voyageurs. The inhabi- 
tants of the ringed world are vastly in ad- 
vance of the people here. With them the 
purification of politics is mo/t an iridescent 
dream. The memories of their senators who 
ages ago had acted upon that idea (but had 
never spoken it; shame prevented them 
from ¢haf) had become a putrescent reminis- 
cence. War had ceased between men; 
scientific automatons had been invented to 
do the fighting and to destroy enough prop- 
erty to satisfy the most combative. ‘‘ The 
Labor Problem ’’ had been solved upon the 
theory everywhere received that physical 
work is a necessity not only to physical 
well being, but to mental and moral vigor 
and clearness. Many and great are the 
truths and wonders of Saturn, all centering 
at last in the central truth of the universe, 
that the Golden Rule is of universal and 
never-ending application. We must refer 


the reader to the book itself, where all these 
specialized truths and wonders are shown. 


But while the Saturnine philosophers are 


kindly leading our adventurers to the light, 
Cupid is busy on earth. A fair Colorado 
maiden, whose father has just in the nick of 
time discovered a silver mine, has found 
that she loves our modest author, whose 
bashfulness is superlative, and she ‘‘ knows 
enough to know’”’ how, with all maidenly 
modesty, to vanquish that bashfulness and 
turn it into praise of her goodness. She 
causes the book to end with a chapter en- 
titled, ‘‘ Happily Ever After,’’ with all that 
that implies. The author is or was a Kansas 
man—at least Kansas man enough to ride 
“a boom’”’ awhile on the topmost wave 
at Garden City ; and nothing is funnier than 
his determination to convince the sweet 
daughter of the Colorado silver mine that 
shé ought not to set her youthful affections 
upon him, by recounting to her his folly in 
investing in western Kansas “ futures.’’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


We have an inch electrotyped advertise- 
ment of UNITY which we should like to 
place in every local paper that will give us 
the space in return for a copy of UNITY one 
year. Wedonot ask the editor to send us 
his paper regularly, we simply ask him to 
give his word that he will insert the adver- 
tisement at least twenty times during the 
year, in good position, in whatever issues he 
can best spare the space. 


The Wonderful Vocalion. 


It is a wonder in every sense of the word : Impos- 
sible totell it from a pipe organ. No getting out of 
tune, which means forty or fifty dollars a year ex- 
penses for tuning. Heat or cold do not affect it. 
There is nothing so fine for churches and private 
homes. The finest organists are delighted with it, 
and say it is a wonderful instrument. 


Deserving Confidence.—There is no article 
which so richly deserves the entire confidence of the 
community as ‘‘ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.”’ 
Those suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Dis- 
eases, Coughs and Colds, shouldtry them. They are 
universally considered superior to all other articles 
used for similar pe ses. The late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher sai of them : “IT have never changed 
my mind rere them from the first, except I 
think yet better of that which I begam by thinking 
well of. I have also commended them to friends, 
and they have proved extremely serviceable.”’ 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous IIIs. 


FREE. FREE! 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
ON ALL TRAINS 


FREE FREE 


EE THAT Wand 
Tickets READS 


ILLINOIS CENTRA 


Cc. A. BECK T.J- HUDSON, 
Gen’! Manager. Traffic Manager. 

mM. C. MARKHAM A. H. HANSON, 
Asst. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


Send a Silver Dim Or eleven one-cent 

stamps, and we will 
send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
Dictionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 wordsand 
phases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 
tains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 
sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & (o., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ZINC MINING. 


The Advertiser desires to have associated with 
him a few wide-awake, reliable men, 1m the actual 
work of prospecting, acquiring and developing zinc 
lands in the Southwest. District famous for its rich 
mineral deposits. Some means required for the 
carrying on of operations. Parties living at a dis- 
tance may become interested by subscription, and 
have their interests carefully guarded. Outlook 
promising. Honest and judicious expenditures, 
prompt accounting, and fair treatment of all assured. 
References and other information on application. 
Geo. Brown, 2621 Russell avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 
,enough tocover 5008q. inches 
; ; marie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


SCHOOL GIRLS Make $100 a Month, others $2.500 a 
year. Work light. Outfit only 10 
cents. Address The Western W orld, Chicago, Ill. 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 
hy Religion. by Prancle E- Abbot. 10, as cae 
CHARLES H. Dearborn Chicago. 


& CO., Pubs., 175 St. 


if 


(CoBaking 
eam Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o0 Years the Standard. 
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i The Faith That Makes Faithful. | { 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


———J—/— 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


EIGHT SERMONS. ll 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
FAITHFULNESS. ; 

TENDERNESS. u 


THE SEAMLESS ROBE. |l 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. || 


Frances E. Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and ll 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ N 
was such a help to me in !my endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some U 

; paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- ll 

] proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- i 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- l 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of ll 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- f 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, Nl 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in f 

the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, U 

telling me that he looked upon himself as impertinent, and though I had thought sc when the ll 

first note came, I was well assured that he was not, when I had read the second.” ll 


Boston Commonwealth :—Will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged i 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. I 


But ll 


The book 


Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There is that in the pages so divinely human that orfe 


man. 


Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 


bring religion into closer connection with life. 


Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. 


is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 
Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. 
Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . 


Calculated to 


r= 


A unique volume to 


Good and wholesome. 


[= 


. Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 18mo, 137 pages. 


— — — — eee 


CHARLES H. KERR®CO., Publishers, 


Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 
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of the times. 


HE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 


By “NERO.” 


Probably no more powerful work of fiction published in any Janguage. 
Distinctively American and original. 


Fully abreast 
Its general tendency is to make 


people wiser and better. More than any other book, this work exhibits : 


his present industrial environment. 


THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 

THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO ; 

THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH ; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


yeh It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rire! FeEermentinc! 


Tracic! Humane! 


This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 


welfare of man! 


Get the book, read it, circulate it. 


Inspired for the 


212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 


Address Dept. A, 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


4 Warren St., New York City. 


PENSIONS 


tions 


OLD CLAIMS 
SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
me te ee PATRICK O' FARRELL, 


» wi 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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